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cold and windy; the people were of a rude violent disposition,
used a coarse vulgar language, and married in a miscellaneous
manner. The written language was very like that of Tokhara;
but the colloquial idiom and the social institutions of the people
were different. For inner clothing they wore woollen cloth
(mao-tieh), and for their outer garments skins and serge. Their
gold, silver, and small copper coins differed in style and appearance
from those of other countries. The king, who was of the Elsha-
triya caste, was an intelligent courageous man, and his power
extended over more than ten of the neighbouring lands; he was
a benevolent ruler and an adherent of Buddhism. He made
every year a silver image of Buddha 18 feet high, and at the
Moksha-parishad he gave liberally to the needy and to widows
and widowers. There were above 100 Monasteries with more
than 6000 Brethren who were chiefly Mahayanists; the topes and
monasteries were lofty and spacious and were kept in good
order. Of Deva-Temples there were some tens; and above 1000
professed Sectarians, Digambaras, and Pamsupatas, and those
who wear wreaths of skulls as head-ornaments.

The words "from this" at the beginning of the above
passage apparently mean from the monastery with the
sacred relics. The Life tells us that the journey from the
capital of Bamian to the confines of the country occupied
about 15 days. Two days' journey outside the Bamian
boundary the pilgrim lost his way in the snow and after
being set right he crossed a black range into Ka-pi-sfiih
or Kapis. This is all the information we have about the
distance of the latter country from Bamian. By the words
"black range" in this passage we are apparently to under-
stand those mountains of the Snowy range which were not
covered with perpetual snow. It will be noticed that al-
though the pilgrim travelled east through the Snowy
Mountains into Kapis it was a "black range" that was to
the west of that country.

The country here designated Ka~pi-shih (Jjig Jjl fj) ^oes
not seem to have been known to the Chinese generally by
that name. We find the Ka-pi-sliih of our author, how-
ever, in some later books used to denote a country said
to beKipin.1 In some older books the country is called

i K'ai-yuan-lu, ch. 1 (No. 1485V